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ABSTRACT 

in response to the National Commission on Excellence 
in Education *s Report^ "A Nation at Risk," the Department of 
Education's Center for Libraries and Education Improvement^ Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, invited leaders in/the_ library 
and information science community to a_ meeting in September 1983 to 
help launch' a progect to be_ known _as_ "Libraries arid the Learning 
Society." Four seminars, held in different United States cities, 
examined how public librarii^s> academic libraries^ library and 
information science training institutions, and school library media 
centers could best respbhd to "A Nation at Risk^" The fifth seminar 
dealt with ways in whicV I'Jbraries shoul^ to link their 

resources to^help create a Learning Society* Based upon seminar 
participant responses to issue papers, 13 recommendations were 
identified, concerning: (1) teaching of effective use of information 
resources in elementary and secondary schbols; (2) high quality 
library services and resources for all elementary and secondary 
schools; (3) more vigorous and measurable standards f br' schbbl 
library medii services; it} open libraries fbr students and area 
residents; (5^ library cblleetibhs to ihfbrm librarians and ed^ucatbrs 
about recent developments in their respective fields; (6) a broad 

general education for future school media specialists; Ifl >^ 

competitive salaries for media s]^eciaiists (8) schbol administrator 
and teacher candidates Vicnowledge abq^t the role of a media center; 
(9) providing a versatile, resourceful advisory serviceoin all 
libraries; /(IP) library activity in adult literacy education 
programs; ill) assissment oiE libraries' ibility tb respond tb 
proposals ^fbr excellence, in educatibh and lifelong learning; (12) 
develbpinent of plans by libraries to share their resources; and U3)' 
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Througlibiit the wiSlBi: Sf 1983 , the Natidoal GoBamis- 
sion on Excelkmcein Educate diBW together a sober- 
ing statemfenl. America, it concluded, had let its for- 
mal educatitin deteriorate to a dang/Brous^ degree. 
Because of this, /the CDmmissioiA warned— and its un- 
cqmpromimng point of view was l)oth the essential 
thjeme and the title of fe liiiial report— ours was A Na- 
tion at Risk. ^ 

The dilemma examined in that document is 
dbubly unfortunate because of the timing! We are still 
Becorhliig accustomed to the hiformation Age. It 
obliges us to pick bur way through a thicket of 
messages unlike anythmjg we've run into befdrer and 
gray issues compete ihcessahtly for our attention. Ra- 
tional decisions are demanded of us— or at least an 
iinderstanding of what is going on all around, from 
the stillness of th^ ionosphere above, to the restless 
regions beneath the earth's gebldgieiaUlts. 

To assure surviyalia this difficult age, there is a 
rieied to elevate the United States to the standard of a 
iifeldng Learning Sdciety. Schddling must be rndre 
demanding because so much more is being demand- 
ed of us— as adults, parentis, employees, citizens, 
voters, and consumers. 

Somehow, femilies must hear this message^ 
Sdraehdw, they must be led to accept ^e urgency of 



not help but • 
be impressed by the 
response of the natron's 
' library and in formation _ 
sdence community to the 
chaliengd of A Nation at 
Risk. Their recommendQ^' 
tions for the aitiapce of 
''hbmel schboh and fibrory 
are essential to our 
attainment of excellence 
in education and a 
learning Society. 
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ereatmg a Learning Society and, to th.it end, support- 
ing with energy t£e toug& recommendations of A Na- 
tion at riislc. ° 

The challenge before us is of such magnitude, 
though^ that school and family will be a m^teh for it 
ohl^ when they forge a grand alliance with a third 
institiitidn-the librarsr. The JustiBcation for that 
comes out of a cehtury-old traditibh: in irs.OOO set- 
tings, raial and urban, majestic amd modest, a 
librariaii not only holds the keys to the knowledge tet 
is the prelude to tbmbirow but also is equipped to 
show every; citizen how to access the futiure and live 
With confidence in the Leamihg Society. . 

One could not help but be impressed by. the_re- 
spbase of the Mtidn's Ubrary and information science 
c ommunity to the challenge of A Nation at Bisk. Their 
recommehdatidhs for the alliance of home, school, 
aiid library are essential to our attainmeht of ex- 
cellence in education and a Learning Society. 




T. H. Bell . 
U.S. Secretary df Education 
July, 1984 
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.In response to the National Conmiission on Excellence 
in Ediicatfbn's report, A Nation at Risk, tfie Depart- 
^: ment of Ediicatidn's Center for Libraries and Educa- 
tion Improvement, Office of Educational Research and 
finprbvement, invited leaders in tiie libi^ry and infor- 
ffiation science community to a meeting in September^ 
1983, to help launch a project to Be &own as 
•'Libraries and a Learning Society." 

This group of outstanding prdfessidnals, which 
became ffie Advisory Board for the project, considered 
the issues raised by A Nation at Risk and &amed the 
questions tu be asked of the libraty commimity. They 
thi^reupon set about to help organize a process 
whereby librarians and educators could ebme together 
to deal with the recommendations contained in the 
Goromissibn's report and tb formulate their bwn set of 
.recdniiTieiidations as to hdw they and thei^ colleagues 
could best meet the challenges laid out in tfie report. 

A series of five seminars was developed tb ex- 
amine specifically how public libraries, aca<|emic 
libraries, library and information science training in^ 
stitutions, and sehbol library media centers cbnM best 
respond to A Nation gt Risk. The fifth seminar dealt 
with the ways in which libr^ies should come together 
to* link their resdurees to |^lp create a Leamiiig 
Society. 

The participants at the seminars were armed with 
a set df issue papers written by a distinguished gtdiip 
of authors. These papers were designed to help jpro-- 
vbfce thfeking, prbmbte lively debate, and tb set forth 
to their colleagues in the library and infdrmatidn 
science community a series of reconxmendations in- 
tended to make the libra^ and its sta^ stronger allies 
of American education. The Advisory Board met td 
review the deliberations and recbmmehdatibns of the 
five seminars. This process led td the present report 
and the recommendations which follow. 
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A popular government without pdp)ular 
information, or the means ef aequiring it,' 
is but a prologue to a Farce or a Tragedy; 
"or, perhaps both. Khbwieclge will forever 
gdverh ignorance, and a people who mean 
to be their own governors must arrn 
thernselves with the power Which 
Knowledge gives. 

The Writings ofjarriesMddmh. 
Volume 9,-p. 103, (Putnam, 1900^10)- 
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Ubrarim and the 

The Informatibri Age has swSpt around ths world like 
a poorly forecast wmter storm; its swirling blizzard 
of facts ..figures , and datajias Been as Bewildering as ^ 
it has been challenging. This is the laature of the In- 
forffiation Age^ but unlike the ino\ys of Febma:^, it 
is here to stay. The necessity is for all of us to become 
acclimatized to it. . ' ' 

Much has happened since World War It to create 
this hew era. The transistor has flipped elecfxbhies up- 
side down, scientists have deftly rearranged genes, 
and human hearts have been transplanted, Americans 
bbuhded across the mbbn, arid a laser bearii &bm 
earth, 238,000 miles away, hit a target tliey left' 
behind. As for the computer, fifth-geheratioh models 
wi& artifieial intelligence will sbari be a reality. 

Innovations such as these and so many more have 
churned up a tidal wave of hew findings for us.tb^b- 

sorb and master. Trying to sj:ay afl^ 

indtistrf has turned out more an^nore books— from 
15,000 titles published in 1959, the mass grew tb Sbbut 
• 50,000 titles in 1983. 

But this is o^ly a part of what it is like to live in ' 
the Infonriatibn Ap. Satellites arid TV have ci^l^psed 
our horizons. In M instant we are spaetators of World 
Cup Soccer, or Winter and Summer Olympics; the 

. * ' . IQ 
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' next moment, we.^atch soldiers tKbttsands of miles 
/ • away probing broken buildings fdrljddies cnished in _ 

a telTorist attack. We live, in fact,^in a global villafeT 
neigbbbrs to all Humanity, 

Ac nannay* Vko-Po""*^ ^Q^I'^Q riilo ii'ri- CTiaTArrior1_ 

^ uovvi* i^V^v/AVf, ^4a-V **]t^-9 d^uv^wM^^xj^ 

• * awesome tecbnolo^ or by^qlitical and social ferrdent 

; in every corner of tHe earttt. These are issues without 
easy answers^ and some of them may affect human 
survival. So, they have to be understood; decisions : 
* must be made about th^m* To be responsible, rational 
citizens in this new time, we must chart a stable jper- 
sisteht course through the waves of clues,* tidbits, hard 
facts, and rumors, ^ *^ 

This can be done, as A Nation at Ri^^ 
urged, if we move aggressively to create a tear3aing 
; \ ■ Sck:iety, Tb do so calls for fdra 

teachera, education admihisbrato^re, parents and other 
citizens, and the nation's librarians. Through- their 
united effc^, these men and women mil- be able to 
provide interrelated, lifelohg^educatiqhal e^eriehces 
for people of all ages aSd in all walks of liferOnly 
through this joint activity can a workable Learning 
Socie^r be realized. ' ^ 

This is where the library comes *ih whatever its 
type (school, pufiUc, special, or academic): it can smd 
should play a full role in this process. It is an institu- 
tion with extraordinary edacities. In it you will 
discover hew ways of leammg , find but how to plaia 
. an adventure into edueatidn, and then ascend to new 

> , levels of kno wle%e ani understanding . The finest of 

libraries, you will discover, often are one-stop learn- 
- <i3^ centers, tHe hest buy you- may 
' tax dollar. . 

Books and periodicals will continue to ;be vital 
resources in your leammg activities at the librarjr. But 
increasingly you will find the most modern iitfonna- 
tionai and edueatibaal tools there. The coffljmter, 
microfilm, and even the videocassette o'e^order and ^ 
videodisc are being harnessed by librarians. In- 
2 ^ dividuals can and do learii directly through these 

- '. : ; M /■ : ' ' 
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devices, wMch also handle administrative ^fe^ 
operate efficient links with dtfier libraries botfe^ear 
and fati and store information. 

So, the library is a place vsrhere you will pie 
to learn by yourself at your own time and pace. Q^&bts 
benefit there from one-on-one instruction,,in r^aq^g, 
coniputatibn, basie study stalls, or research.* 

The reality is that leamingL services are alreidy 
-available to people of any age at libraries fiom Alaska, 
Maine, to T^xas, north and south, east and west, 
and to the outlying U.S. territories. The preschooler 
can be readied Tor school at the public libi^fy; boys 
and girls pursue classroom assignments iii their 
school librai^ media center; the college student 
rounds out an independent paper at the col- 
lege/uiiiyersity library on campusf professionals veri^ ^ 
facts and challenge assumptions ^ medical, law, 
business, or bther^speeial libraries; the adult voter, 
'Gonsumer, parentTtp-be,^ taxpayerrOr curious citizen 
can leam at the public library. 

Meanwhile, the senior cit^seri can find many re- 
sources at the library to enrich the more quiet ^ears. 
T3rpieally, a library in New York State, responding to 
requests^ prganized workshops on sign language and . 
genealogy. In Pierce County, near Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, librm'ians sponsored writing-discussion groups 
for people between their njid-SOs'and 9bs^ 20 groups 
learned creative writing, then appliedit in complet- 
ing 120 difterent autobiographies. ^ 

One individual who hag found library service of 
great value tebugh seven decades has been Nobel 
Prize-win|ier Dr. Glenn Seaborg, a member of the Na- 
tional Gommissioh oh Excellence in Education. He 
fondly recalls growing up with libraries in Ishpeming, 
Michigan: "I remember going to the public library 
walking between snowdrifts over my head to get my 
favorite books before others fdjmd them." As a scien-. 
tist of 72, he remains "aibsqlutdy de^^ on the 

library to "provide me with access to the vnde range 
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SustQined by oMnces 
among educators, • 
^parents, other ciiizens 
and librarians, such a 
Learning Society can be 
developed and huriured: 
Well'designed and we//- 
maintained, this aHiance 
win assure us that the 
whole will indeed be 
greater than the sum of 
its parts: A learning 
Society offers unprece- 
dented benefits to every 
individual 



of scientific journals which I mnst read to keep in- 
formed of advances in ffly field," 

Libraries have been advancing in their range of 
services. No longer are you limited to the information 
resources in your town. Entire networks have been 
created so that one' institution can call in materiais 
jScm others in distant places. It has beedme routine 
for the libraiy to belong to state, regional, and national 
systems; as a result, sharing is secdhd nature for most 
librarians. A detailed book on the Colorado River In- 
dian tribes might not exist in your community, but it 
will be oh a shelf somewhere else; Through inter- 
library Ibani, systems can make your libtaiy as big as 
the entire countr^r. Whereyer you are, the information 
of the nation can -^be brought to you. 

Glearly, then, your library cmi be of real service 
in education at many levels. Clearly, too, it must have 
a full partnership in, the Leading Sbeie^ that will 
have to be brought to life iime aie to be competent, 
knowledgeable citizens in the Ihfbrmatibii Age. Sus- 
tained by alliances among educators, parents, other 
citizeris, and librarians , such a Learainjg Society can 
be developed and hurtiifed. Well-designed and well- 
maintained, this allifvnce will assure us that the whole 
will indeed be greater than the smn of its parts. A 
Learning Society offers unprecedented benefits to 
every individual. . 

To achieve their potential, libraries will have to 
be perceived m a new way. They must be ^ccppted as 
an integral part of the overall education system in your 
nn rnrminit y; the librarian mttst be considered an edu- 
cator as well as a librarian* And your interest in 
libraries should be just as^strong as your commitment 
to your local sclibdls. ' : 

But to justi^ your cofflmitment and support, li- 
brary service in your commimity will have to be raised 
to the highest level of qiiali^. that community 
resources and enei^ies can generate. To this end, and 
in re^ohse to A Nation at Risk, libfmians, teachers, 
and i3thers from across the nation have 

-.^ \ ■ is 
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. deliberating. This report reflects their thinking and 
their priorities for achieving improved service in the 
American library. 

Qn the pages tiiat follow, you will find road signs 
for realizing what Drt Elizabeth Stdne^ former presi- 
dent of the American Library Association, has called 
a "sound and persuasive vision of v^hat the library of 
the near future can and should be." It is the report's 
view that an assessment of the nation's libraries should 
be conducted to determine their readiness to fulfill the 
vision of an "Alliance for Excellence.'*- 

These pages assert thai in the Learning Society 
ahead , the librarf must play a central role as a learn- 
ing center staffed with user-orierited professionals. 
Libraries everjrwhere— all types— should share their 
resources. Further, as the next chapter develops, each 
school must have quality service of a high standard 
in its school libra^ media center. 

This report states with conviction that the library 
can be pivotal in tfe^ education renewal recommend- 
ed so effectively by A Nation at Risk, a process intend- 
ed tOjCreate an enduring L^aniing Society. Libraries 
canhftbe tied to the past. Rather, libraries ; newly en- 
ergized, freshly chartered, can become centerj^df the 
Learning Society. This report details fiesh^ections 
for the library community whiclt^an benefit every cit- 
izen. / 



These pages assert that 
In the Learning Sodety 
' ahead, the library must 
play a centrai role as a 
teaming center staffed 
with user-oriented 
professionah; 
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Ubmrim in 
Support 

of Eduwtion 



The case for education renewal stated in sober- 
ing, straightforward terms in April 1983 by the Na- 
tional Commission on Excellence in Education. Its 
report, A Nation at Risk, took a message of cdncem 
into every state of the union. The recoimnendations 
in this message challenged educators, families, and 
students to undertake stringent measures for change . 
America's well-beings the report warned, is at stake. 

The libraries of the nation can and should be part 
of the remedy. To ensure that the changes proposed 
will be effective, these institutions must join with 
educators, parents, and otiier eitizeias in a grand 
allimee; each should share the burdens of a task larger - 
than any one of them can bear alone. 

In briefest terms, the time is neiw for libraries to 
achieve larger prominence as integral forces in the 
education of the nation's residents. PaftieipaQts in the 
Department of Educations mtensi^^^ xeview of the role ~ 
of libraries in a Learning Socie^ deterniined^ t^^ 
libraries can relate most directly to fowt aspects of the 
Nation^ Gojnmissidn's charter for education renewal. 
These four have to do with: _ 

Content The National eGmmission mged th^ 
high sehdbl graduation 
strengthened. At a miniTnuTn^ students should 



have to take four years of ^English, three of 
mathemkties, three of science, three of social 
sciences, and one-half year of computer 
science. A two-year exposure to a foreign 
language was proposed for students planning 
to go to college. 

Standards A Natioh at Risk recbimnehded that 
"more vigorous and measurable standards" be 
instituted by schools, colleges, and iihi^er- 
r' sities. Four-year colleges and universities 
should raise admission requirements to "help 
students -do their best ediicatidhally wi^S 
ehallengirig materials ..." 

Time The Commission favored assigning 
"significantly more tirne" to learning what it 
called the "New Basics.*" This would necessitate 
better use of the School day , a longer school 
day. or "a lengthened school year." 

i^ackihg » It was the^Natidnal Coffimission's in- 
tent to improve preparation of teachers and 
make teaching "a more rewarding and 
respected prof ession." Remedial measures 
should include higher salaried for teachers, put- 
ting them bh 11-mbhth ebhtraets, and providing 
V, incentives to attract top students to the 
profession. 

It was clear to the participants in the review of the 
rble bf libraries in a teaming Society that of all 
libraries , the ones which could most readily support 
these recommehdatibhs would be the 88,006 public 
and private school library media centers. To a lesser 
extent, other libraries could contribute too— the 15,000 
central and branch public I^raries, the 3,300 
academic and research institutions associated with 
colleges and universities, and the 10,000 special in- 
fomatibn resource centers active in such fields as law, 
medicine, religion, and business. 



TTie time is how for //- 
brories to achieve larger 
prominence as integraJ 
forces in the education of 
the nation's residents. 



To Strengthen Gontent 

Afdpoit 40 years agq, the sehdol librmy was simply the 
roDm with the books. It was run much like a public 
library which happened to be in a school. Student use 
of the library most often tended to be voluntary, their 
book quests largely recreational. On the whole, this 
. room was a neutral, under-utilized area. 

today^ that has' mostly changed. The reidm is how 
called the school JiBraiy media center; staff menAers 
prefer that desighatidh to sehbbi library ahc? favor call- 
ing themselves library media specialists. These new ^ 
titles reflect the increasing weight of technology in 
learning and the expansion of the library's fimetidh be- 
yond^its traditional role. 

Today, too, the library media specialist has 
stepped cldser f d the schdel's raissidh of teaehfeg than 
was the case 25 years ago. In niost states^ this individ- 
ual is certified as a teacher aihd is seen as akin to spe- 
cial teachers df art, music, dr physical education. 
^ In labelling this special room a "centerj" ad- 
ministratdrs see3Ett to acknowledge tacitly the place of 
the library as a component part df learning at the 
school. Because of the phenomenal explosion of 
kndwledge, because of tiie value given i3Qerea:sihgly 
to resources other than booksj because of the stern 
necessity for students to leam how to find and apply 
informatidn,^ the libraiy media center sbouli beedmefLi:|;r~ 
a magnet for teacher and student alike. Th^ 1~ 
sidnal in charge may well join teachers in designing 
curriculum and selecting material^, dr enter the 
classroom to woflc oh, students' liS^ 

aiialyti'fefitl skills. / 

V This isjhe ideal, reality, the past few years 

have not befe eneduratging for &e library media 
center^ budget chts and other claims on resoiirces have 
hit all areas, but sK;h^ 

been deeply hurt, itevij^tands, 15 pe^ent df our 
8 public schools have no librai^ media center; almost 
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three million i>iiblic school students attend schools 
with no library media center. Not far from the District 
of Columbia, 55 elementary school library media 
specialists in one county were released in 1982 due 
to budget shrinkage. Iii a major New Eriglaiid city, no 
elementary school library media center has a profes- 
sional in charge; aides, technicians, or volunteers han- 
dle the work. 

Along with an erosion in qualified personnel, 
there is confusion among some teachers and ad- 
ministratofs oil what the library media center is able 
to do, or should be able to do, to Bolster educational 
activity . "Just check out the book" is hb longer an ade- - 
quate charge to a student. The libjaiy rnedia center is 
designed to do much more. School library media 
centers frequently give elementary school children 
their first experiences with infonnation resoiirces and 
shape the student's lifetime use of libraries and infor- 
mation. Hence, school library media programs of the 
best quality directly help students to take their place 
in the tearhihg Society. 

; However, the school library center can be fully ef- 
fective only if studdnts know how to And, evaluate, 
and use the information stored there. This is a basic 
skill which ail must ac^u^ to function responsibly 
in a democratic societywhere more and more infor- 
matidri is heihg harvested e^ch year. 

There is a peremptory need in schools, then^ for 
special, ongoing iiistractibh in inform^^ 
and utilization skills. S^oiiie school systems take this 
seriously, A number have written detailed instruc- 
tibri^l bbjeetives fbr teaching &ese skills. By tiiird 
gradQ, a student is to have mastered the different flinc- 
tiohs of a book's index and table of contents; by fifth 
grade, students af^ tb understand how to read maps 
and use atlases; by sixth grade, they are to kjiow hpw 
to verify a statement as a fact using more than one 
source, and so on. Students in all grades face infor- 
mation functions which they must leam at one point 
branbther. ■ l 



BecQuse of the phenom- 
end/ explosion of knowl- 
edge, becQuse of the 
value given increasingly to 
resources otfier than 
books, because of the 
stern necessity for stu- 
dents to feorn how to find 
and appiy in formation, 
the library media center 
shbdid become o magnet 
for ieacher and student 
dlike\ 



Tftere (s a forc^ ot hand 
and avatlabte tn our 
schocis which can and 
must form the backbone 
for reform and /mprov^e- 
ment. The schools fibrary 
media center can be the 
place where learning for 
the twenty- first centary 
occurs. 



Practices sueh as these are the exception. In too 
many schools, the teaching of these skills is uneven, 
inadequate, and: sporadic. Very often rib effort is made 
to integrate fte iristructidn with the curriculum, and 
especially with teaching of the New Basics stressed 
By A Naiidh at Risk. Along with this deficit, tiie text- 
hook dominates instruction in any number of schools. 
ChlldreniLmany educators seem to feeU will karri ffom 
a textbook just as their parents did^ They assume that 
whatever the text says is accurate, and that there is no 
reason to motivate Iriqui^ arid pfdriibte the use of 

riiariy other sources of irifonriatibri. 

Yet, as the National Commission on Excellence 
in Education so strongly warried, Ariierica's future is 
being eroded by the edeeatioriai system of the present. 
In the process of national renewal already underway; 
the school libraqr media center cari be^a versatile^ rele- 
vant, hardworking partner. Dr. James Thompson, the 
Ajnerican Association of School LiBfariari's Ad- 
ministrator of the Year for 1983, has testified to this 
with cbrivietibn: 

There is a force at hand and avaiiable m our 
schools which can arid must form the backbone 
for reform and improvement. The school's library 
media center cari be the pilaee where learning for 
tiie twerity-first ceritmy occurs. (W know of the 
tremendous power of the iritegratiori of the library 
media program wi& &e sehbbi's instructional 
efforts. _ 
-Our children mustleamhowJ^^ 
iy on ffie^chobl libSary media center's resotirces and 
transfer these skills to other sources of iMoraatibn. 
By ImowLng how to firid, arialyze, use irifbrrria- 
tibri tbday, they certify their readiness to become 
reasoning, thpughtful adults tomoSow as citizens of 
the Irifbrmatiori Age. 
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Recommenduti on A 



We recommend that the elementaiy and secon- 
ddry schbdl curriculum be strengthened fey 
teaching the effective use of in/ormdSon 
resources, incJuding Jihrdries. Further: 
flj Students should spend time in the :se!hdoJ 
Jibrdry media center to learn cind practice in- 
formation skills coordinated 
{2} Students should fee tested for competency in 
in/ormation skills in English, mathematics, 
science, social studies, dhd computer science; 
{3} Students in grades one through tvveJve should 
have guided readingr listening, and viemhg 
experiences, for pleasure and fulfillmei^ 
well as for infdnndtidn and kndtvledgd, td 
acquire skill and qbidihg inieresi in learning. 

Gertain changes must occur if this recommendation 
is to become a reality. OF primary importance, instruc- 
tion in the New Basics, as well as all ether subjects 
covered in elementary and secondary school^ should 
include teaching the effective use of information 
resources keyed directly to those specific subjects^ 
Infbrffiatidn-flnding skills should be applied, with the 
aim of individual mastery, through a series of class 
assignments. Ideallyr teachers and school library 
media center specialists should Join planmng the 
curriculurn, taking into account the actual infoima- 
tidn resdtiices available thrdughout the community^ 
~ In e^ne]^ school, cumculum planning should have 
each class spend time in. the school librOTy media 
center. Tliere, students would be expected to practice 
their skills in relation to *::iiiTiculuitt content and rein- 
force iiiformatidn cdncepiJ learned in class. 

Just as schools will assess competencies in the 
New Basics and other subjects, so should they make 
it routine to measure achievements of students in in- 
formatioh skills. Libra^ and education bfganizatidns 
should work with national testing drganizatidns to 
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jast as schoois w/7/ assess 
competencies In the New 
Basics and other subjects, 
so shoafd they make it 
routine to measure 
Qchievements of students 
in inforrnQtion skills. 



create means of testing inforffiation-finding ^a^^ 
utilization skills. As field use migHt dictate, t&ese 
methods of assessment should be revised, updated, 
and improved. . 

In their computer science ihstnictidh, all students 
should learn how to use "-data bases to extend 
dramatically their search for information. Library and 
education brgantizatibns should woik with vendors to 
help develop data bases appropriate for children. 

Textbooks in the New Basics and other sut^ects 
should echo the brbadehing of ihfonhatibn-seefcing ih- 
struqtion. The texts should include concepts and 
possible assignments that have to do with the integra- 
tion of informatibh. 

The recent t^orts on education have f ocused on 
reading skills, somistimes at the risk of discouraging 
reading for pleasure/Sehbbls use books in the i3asttuc- 
tional procesSi but may neglect to encourage students 
to read widely for pleasure. A Nation dt Risk reminds 
us that students look to parents and teachers as inddels 
of intellectual and moral integrity. Reading programs 
in schddls, as well as teachers, should stress and show 
by example that reading for pleasure as well as for 
study isa top priority. Parents should emphasize ft at 
home. The mdre students see parents and teachers 
conmiittedJp readings the more students will read. 
And the more they do, the better th^y will read. The 
alliance of home, school, and library can help move 
students toward the final reward: developing the life- 
time reading habit. 

Finally, for the newly altered curriculum to be 
supported in a meaningful way, schools must have 
schddl library media centers df the highest pdssible 
quality consistent with recommended national and 
state professional standards. 
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Becommehdation B 

We recommend that evejg^ eJementdry and secon- 
ddiy scfiooJ fidve quality library services and 
resources. 

Achieving quality in tiie se^dbl library media center 
will involve agencies and organizations at local, state, 
^and national levels. Sut the caU for excellent seheol 
library media programs ednld be expected to coroe 
most apprdpriately from the local community itself. 

In that community , it is the responsibility of the 
school board to provide excellence in every school 
library media program in Jits, jurisdiction. At the state 
level, depending oh the exact circumstances, the state 
education agency, slate library agencyj or state 
legislature should mandate excellence in each school 
library media center, and the particular state body in 
charge should decide how to define quality in the light 
of cdnditions in that state. It should be that agency's 
task, as well, to plan strategics md meentives td make 
certain that the highest quality will be achieved. . 

Nationally, education and libra^ associations 
should join with Federal agencies in enddrsing this 
reedmmendatidn as their policy, then work 
codperatively to fix steategies td assure that the gdal 
will be realized. The American Assdciatidn df School 
Librarians, the Council of Chief State School Otficera, 
and thd National Parent-Teachers Assdciatidn typify 
the orgamzatidhs that shduld^enjgged in&is efidrt. 

, To* Raise Standards 
and Expectations 

The matter df edueatidaal standards eypked^cdnclni 
in A Nation at Risk. The facts led it to one conclusion: 
standards have hdt kept pace with fee dems^s of the 
day, and students are not being adequa^ly chal- 
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lenged. This has turned into aii all-too-ecjrrQsiv^^ de- 
^ ficiency. . 

This same deficiency applies to the current con- 
dition of the school library media eenter . Qne would 
^ e^ect the central issoiirce feeility of the school to pro- 

vide a wide variety of up-to-date, relevant learning 
materials fully cdmplementafy to and supportive of 
the cuixeht emphasis oh the New Basics. Yet, the sat 
fact is &at far too many elernentary and secondary 
schbols are lacking in tiiis regard. 

Why is this? In ^ood measure it is ^cause 
- adverse farces: budget cuts and^ iiaflatibn, ^ 

From the 1970*s on, school administrators iHave 
had to pare their budgets with regnslsriiy . Ih-class ih- 
stracSidn has been largely saerbsanet; tiierefore, reduc- 
tions hsve been ordered in special programs^ person- 
nel other than claisfbdm teachers, and the purchase 
of materials. Charting one facet of these cuU, the 
Education Products Information Exchange has found 
that between 1974 and 1982-83, expenditures for 
library bcoks went up by just 36 cents p^r student. Per- 
sistent inflation turned that minimal nse into a de ]nc- 
to reduction in purchases. 

As a rule school Hbraiy media centers do not have 
large holdings. The National Center for Education 
Statistics determined , through reseajch done iil 19 78 , 
that almost one-half of all elemental^ asid secondary 
schbbl library media centeris have 5,606 to 9,999 
volumes apiece; the average holding per student was 
just over 13 volumes. Because books used E^quently 
by students wesr but with regularitjr, cblleetibns 
of the school librai3r media center are in increasing 
jeopardy; inventories have been shnnkihg^ and what? 
remains may h6 bordering on the obsolete* Many 
sdioqls have cut back on top quality magazines for 
their library inedia centers— magazines with solid in- 
tellectual cbistent which numbers of studBntsjvould 
hot see at home. Further* schools miait cg©f to teraas 
wi& elee^nie stbmge and delivery bf i^o^akbn 
14 • and with new and t?dphisticated 
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Thi^ Withdrawal from a position of qtiality comes in • 
an era when American publishing is doubling its titles 
ev6ry 22 years a phendmehori ftat has long out- ' 
distanced the schools and their libFiiries: ; 

At the same time , there have also Been alaraotihg 
declines in the ranks of qualified personnel staffing 
libraiy media centers. Again, budget emitting has been 
to blame. Asseisihg this sitiaatioii, the Ameritcari 
Association of School Librarians has estimated that 
there has been mi erosion of 10 percent m media ce^nter 
professionals since their somewhat better times in thS 
I960's. ^ • 

Over the years^ orgahizations have seen the 
wisdom of stipulating standards for school library 



services in 1961, & Coiwcil of Chief State School 



document, jRespdnsibiJities of State I)epQrtmmts of 



concluded that 'The aehievement of exeelleiscil in 
school library sgrvices should constifute one of the 
major objectives of state school systi^ms." Si recent 
times, however, the Council has focused on othtr pri- 
orities. 

Two q£Eerhationa! organizations, the Affieriesm 
Association of School Librarians and the Association- 
for Educational Comjnuhica^^^ technology, 
Jbihtly ppblished updated stahdatrds f^ library media 
pro^ains in 1975. Specialists have since decided that 
standards for this school service should be perf6r- 
mance-basad and founded on clear, solid re^archj 
refined in this my, guidelines could help reverse the 
do wBUim in ef^tivemess of too many library me<^a 
G^fers^ The American Association 6f S^odljibft^es 
gild Ihe AssQciation for Educatiohal ComSju^ations 
ahd Te^nology already have plans to rewrife 19?5 
stiaEndards. Qrganizatidns and agepicips concemed 
with public and academic librMi^ sho^H i^view 
their standards for affective statements regardmg &e 
Services these libraries nlight giveto elemeiilaT^ anS 
seconda^ sSiooi students. 1 
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RecommEhdatioh C 

We recomnwnd that libraries, associations, state 
educationdJ and library agencies, and accrediting 
brgdnizqtions adopt more rigorous and medsur- 
afaie standards/or school library media services* 

BejFore completing new 'standards, agencies ^and 
brganizatibhs^shbuld seek the advice of ^11 those who 
may bq^directly or indirectly n^ojved in the activities 
oFthe school liBraiy media center: state education and 
library agency staff; scfibbl administratbrs; teachers; 
specialists in library inedia services, cUiriciiliim, stib- 
ject matter, and evaluation; and citizens. School 
library media researcher David tbertecher has nbted: 
"Standards for aproiFession such as ours shdulifbe the 
best statement of bur cbllectiw judgment— a fclear and 
unequivocal vision of what a library media program 
should be." ' 

Gbnstfucted ffom substantial jcixrrent research, 
these standard^^ should be perfdrai€ince-bM 
measmable. They should apply to library media pro- 
grams in both elementary and seebndgo^ schools. 



To Improve the Uses of Time • 



More tnne at the task of leafnittg: A Nation dt Risk wa^ 
unequivocal in calling for this change as a fdimdatidn 
stone of oin: educational renewal. More time niay 
'meaj3t a Ibnger sehobl day br longer sehbbl year, aso 
well as more effective use of the time spent iii schodL 
One way or another, the school must coSapehsate for 
the greater output demanded of the student, with tb- 
day's_heavier accent on the New Basics- 

Tb the extent that it is a genuine learning space, 
the school libraiy media (Center shdiild be treated 
equally with other areas in the instractional program, 
ff the sehbbl is tb remain bpen Ibnger, school officials 
should arrange for the library media center td be open 
longer.. ^ — 



As it is» library media semces often are otily 
available during the school day and a few minutes 
before and after classes. A student -who needs ^ 
materials from the center has to get them during 
school hours, or not at all, because that room is fre- 
quently closed before arid after school, arid alriibst 
V always is closed4n'the evenings and on weekends. 

Nor does the center operate during vacation 
periods whan SGhobl4s^@t4ri-sessiari^ ^T^^ doubly 
regrettable because summer reading can be effective. 
In her Summer Learning and the Rj^uts dj Scfioolihg, 
Barbara Heyris wrote of large-scale research shbwirig^ 
that "The single summer activity that is ffioSt strbng-' 
ly arid consistently related to summer l§arriirig is 
readirigw.pt) systeriiatieally increases the vocabulary 
test scores of chiidren." This, of course, urges the sum- 
mer availability of libraries. 

Even if the library media center were open after 
school, students who depend on bus transportation 
could scarcely benefit. As most sdhedrifes dictate, the^_ 
must be ready to board their buses within moments ^ 
after schoors closing, or lose their nde. Arrarigemeht^ 
are often made for students to stay for athletics or band 
practice; wjiy can't these sarSe provisions be matofor 

information-seekers? 

_• — __ ^ ._ _ 

What can be dorie to give iearriers more options? 
Improving access to libraries calls fo? community- 
^wide plarihihg to respond to heeds of students and 
others. Schedules arid policies at school, public, arid 
academic libmries could be'altered to allow ^ater u^e 
6i those facilities by students arid the ebriririunity at 



Further, collaboration between all these ihstitu- 
sehpol, public, and acaderiiit libraries— riiay 
be essential to counter higher costs. Only by agreeing 
to share resoiirces and coordinate scltedules can the 
various libraries of a community ericdurage and sup- 
port the intellectual growth of all residents. 



' tmp/ovi'ng access to 
librories calls for 
corr^Munity'Wfde plonning 

• to feoct to needs of 
:^ddents and others. - 
ScliSdujes and poiides ot 
schooi, pubiic, and v 

. QCQdemic librories could 
be oltered to o/tovv \ 
greater use of those 

■: fQalities by students and 

, • the cornrnunlty ot iorge. 
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Recommendation D 
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We ^comihehd that school libraiy media centers 
and public arid dcddemic libraries be open, to the 
^llesti5xtent possible, to elementaiy and secon- 
daiy scRoqI students and dred residents. This 
policy would have the joint aims of expanding the 
time availabJe Jar ledmihg, pvhiJe mdldhg more 
effective use of d edmmiinity% h'brdiy arid irifor- 



hocA ebnditioris must ebri&bl jvhen the school library 
media center will he open. In any Instance, the ^oal 
should be to allow the most extensive use of tiie Kbrary ' 
media eeritefs eolleetions and services. And in cases 
where a community has no other library, &at is all^he 
more reason for seeing, to it that tiie school HbraSy 
media center stays open in the evenings* on ; 
weekends^ and in 1^ j , ^ ^— 



GdminuEdties with Kniited public libr^ re- 
sources and in which the schoors library media cent- 
er closes in summer should consider this option: 
learning resources used at ffie local school could be 
sent to the public library for temporaiy lending diir- 

' ipg summer \^catioh- 

Sueh aSarigemerits and the scheduling of hours 
should be plamied by a community council represent- 

_ ihg all the libraries in the local area. The prime bb- 
jective bf^its members should be to make tools of 
learning availaBle to eyeiyqne in the cpnmiuhity— . 
children, students, and residents— under the most 
favSrable circumstances attainable. 



To Improve TeaGhing And 
Learning Through Improved 
School Library Media Programs 

In all quality libraiy programs, a cdmmitffient to serv- 
ice is a tenet held high in the librarian's creed. In no 
setting is it more strongly avowed 
library media center. _ 

In this special room, the professional on duty 
rnnst be prepared to listen, advise^ guide^ and inform. 
Who discoyered America other ffian Columbus and 
the Vikings? Ganybu help us design a computer data 
base of ^panishjypcabu^ that we cart call back by 
English or Spanish? libra^ media staff must respond 
calmly to a multitude of questions, must be <3quipped 
to shepherd inquiring minds toward data on anything 
from the workings of robotics m space to how 
Shakespeare tiransfoimed fte wdbdan 0 of the Globe 
into the swelling scene at Agincourt. 

At the same time, the libra^ media specialist in 
today's school must also be ready to work with 
teachers on curriculum design by providing the best 
in current materials, and team-teaching infomatibn 
skills. It is a tall order, one made taller by the impact 
on ciUTiculiun of the information flood. In a way, this 
professional must be a 20th-century Renaissance 
person. 

More th^ anything else, the times have caused 
a reformatio^ in the prototype of what used to be the 
quiet school library. But for eveiy school library media 
center \^ich has caught up with the 1980's, a good 
109 have stayed behind. They have suffered chiefly 
from being misunderstood and undervalued by the 
community's decision mSfeere. School board memb^, 
administrators, teachers^ and school-watchers ambng 
the citizen^ ha^ often had little if any experience 
with a dynamic liteary media center as youngsters^ so 
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The full school organiza' 
iion and the cornwunity 
must be brought to d 
jbetter understanding of 
the teachmg and fearnmg 
functions of the school 
library media center: this 
should b€. amplified by far 
larger exposure to the 
concept of this center in 
schools ofeducatioh. 



they underrate it. Hence, it fails to get the aollars 
essential for an ojperation which should figi^e much 
more pfbmiheiitly in ttte whole education process. 

Preparation of teachers and administrators coidd 
reverse this lack of imderetanding. But this seldom 
happens; any course work about the eontempdraiy 
school library media center is perftmcto^, at best. 
Add to that the fart that admimstfators and teachers 
already at work often have had nnnimd or poor ex- 

have only had meager lib^^ media tesdurces. ^ ftey 
never received much h^lp from the professionals in 
the media deinter It has not eased matters thallibra^ 
media center staff have sometimes been, by personal 
style and under the weight of tradition^ somewhat 
witfidrawn and inclined to wait fof requests to come 
in, rather than artmg aggressively to scout for poten- 
tial users. : 

The sum of these factors often reveals a library 
media center hardly iSore potent than the old school 
library. If a passive posture ever was appr^riate, it 
certainly is not in a tirne of urgent education renewal, 
when all available hands must resolutely pull 
together. The full school orgahizatioh ahd^e cbm- 
munity must be brought to a better understanding of 
the teaching and leaiiiing, functions of the scht^^^ 
libraigr media center; this should be amplified by far 
larger ^cpbsure to &e concept of this center in schools 
of education. Meanwhile, eSbrts must be made to 
enhance the job of the scliool library jaiedia speeiahst'^ 
so that a new breed of thdrdughly qualified, forward 
looking, outgoing candidates can be attracted to the 
profession. 
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J^mmmehdatiun B 



We recommend that scfiool librdiy media cehiefs 
and public and deddeniie libraries develop the 
cdJiectidits needed td inform educdtors and 
librdridhs about developments in education dhd 
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the librdiy and in/ormation science field, and 
about new or expanded prdfessiohal concepts 
and practices in those fields. 

Educators and librarians cannot ignore titte changes 
that are taking place in society, educatidn, and library 
and infonnation science. There is no return to a time ^, 
when a few professional books aii^d journals could* 
answer the questions that arise daily. Educators and 
librarians must have ready access to the -latest 
research, innbvatibEts, and developmeSts in their 
fields. While some school districts and public Hbraiies 
have good professional collections, the array of books, 
jounaals, reports, ^d data bases needed are beyd^^^^ 
the fiscal reach of individual schools ^and school 
systems. ^ . 

Major research, and academic libraries can share 
productively in improving access to the needed 
resources. Those libraries witii large, high-qualify edl- 
lectidns in educatidn and library and informatidn 
science should Sorm a consortium. Its aim: to make 
sure that teachers and library and inforruatidn 
specialists have easy access to all resources that can 
inform them about the latest products, infonnation, 
arid research in ffieir two Selds. 

Other steps must be taken if school library media 
programs are to win their proper place in the 
mainstreani df educatidn attuned for tomorrow. The 
process of transfoimitiori should begin with changes 
in the academic program df schddl library media 
specialist students. 



RecDmmenddtibn F 

We iecommerid that eondiddtes for the pdsition 
of school Jibroiy media specldJist receive a broad 
general education that is geared to meet the ehdl- 
Jenge of the Information Age. 
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These ftiture school library media specialists should 
develop competence in the New Basics, while being 
prep^d both in education and in library and infor- 
mation science. Any latent aptitudes they may have 
for working with teachers and all t3rpes of students 
should be steengtehed. And, further, tiiey must come 
to know learning.thedry and the subtleties of human 
development, 9s well as information handling. 



Beeosmi&ti^dMbn G 

We recommend that school Jibrdiy media 
specialists Be q^red prq^ssionaJIy competitix^ 
sdlories.dnd worfeing cbhditidns that are reward- - 
ing and satisfying. 

Fiill attention must be given to making the career of 
a school library media specialist more attractive. Up 
to this'time, the salaries for this field have hot been 
competitive. Not yet regarded as a dynamic partner 
in the newly esteemed information-flow process, new 
librarians— with a Master of Libraqr Science degree— 
cdnimaiided in 1983 a starting salary in the range of 
slightly over $17,000 a year. In contrast, engineers 
wi& simply an unde^raduate de^ee average $25,000 
and can start as high as $40^000. 



RecommenduHon H 



We recommehd that cdhdiddtes jFor teacher or 
sciiobl ddmihistrdtor receive meonirig^j iristnic- 
tion in the role and activity of a school library me- 
dia center. 

While it is of great importahce for school libra^ me- 
dia specialists to be educated for a hew era, it is just 
as critical for teachers and schdol adfflirustrators to 
learn what can happen in a Bne school libreiry media 
center, where exeelleriee is the rule, rather than the 
22 exception. 
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To accomplish this change, the curricula or 
schools of education will have to be broadened. Na- 
tional and state library organizations, along with state 
education and library agencies, should combine ^rces 
to accomplish this aiin, wbiSdng wift the accrediting 
agencies and those institutions which have teacher ed- 
ucation programs. 

In due course, schools of education offering this 
new emphasis on information uses should be formal- 
ly assessed on several grounds. How well does tiie 
school adminis&atbr trained in this environment in^ 
terpret the school library media jy-pgram to teachers, 
parents, and other local citizens? How much does to 
adrninistratdr encourage use of the library media cen- 
ter and information rnaterials by students and teach- 
ers? How well do teaehtei^ carry but their instiruetiGnal 
programs by incdrporating these nontextbook re- 
sources and by helping students learn how to find and 
use information directly linked to class assignments? 
Questions such as these should be raised in the school 
of education review. 



While it is of^at impor- 
tonce for school librory 
media spectatists to be 
educated for a new era, 
it fsjust as critical for 
teachers and schooi 
administivtbrs to feorn 
what can happen in a 
fine school library media 
center, where exceltence 
is the rule, rather than 
the exception. 



A Natioh at Risk delivered a sharply pointed 
challenge to Americans to revive the nation's approach 
to education. It will take brave and bold steps on many 
&bnts to accomplish this objective. 

One critical rapve proposed here would give the 
school library media center a fell leadership presence 
in the redirected elementary and secondary school 
sectors. Today's school libra^ media center has been 
set apart for too long from the maiii work of educ^on 
by the traditions and outmoded priorities of our school 
systems. John Dev^ey first proposed that the school 
library be placed in the ceriter of the school, not just 
for convejiierice, but also/to dramatize the role of 
books and all learning materials in the teaching and 
learning process. __[ _ 

If it is to suit the era, the education of young 
children for a full and effective life must draw regular- 
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ly on tfie learning resources of tfiie library media 
center. From the earliest grades, students must be 
comfortable about capitalizing on its facilities. In the 
late 1980's and beyond, eveiy adult will Have to know 
how to manage more and more threads of informatidn. 
The tools to begin perfecting that skill are Jo be found 
essentially in the school library meaia center. 

On a broader plane, the school library media 
center and aJJ libraries face a sighiHcgnt challenge 
now: providing the impetus, in their fiance with 
school and family^ to create an anduring Leammg So- 
ciety in America. If this is to be realized, thin all H- 
braries must be updated and s&engftened. The pages 
of the following chapter present recommendations to 
ensure that these changes come about. 



Ubrary 
Lmdmhipin 

Lmrnin 

To help lift formal schooling from mediocri^, to join 
in thrusting the Learning Society into seeure brhit, to- 
guide citizens tibrdugh the morass of the Information 
Age, to earn their spurs as allies of teacher, femily , and 
school, to make a hatibhal diffCTenee after being 
pdlitesly overlooked for so long— these are the tasks^ 
directly ahead for American libraries. Their work is 
cut out For them. 

Would our cduntiy's education dilemma have 
been so intense if libraries had been more visible and 
competitive? The question is out of date. More to the 
point, dramatic steps are kow called for, something 
hot too characteristic of library petfoimance over 
many^ decades. 

Without question, librarians— those in public 
libranes, large and small, tiiose at colleges and univer- 
sities, those in schools, those in fast-growing facilities 
in business , indus^, and the professions — must now 
take the initiative. They must reach more vigdrdusiy 
for their fair share of public attention and support; 
they must shake off invisibility and neutrality; they 
must b^ far nidre dynamic than is their custom. They 
must become stronger leaders. _ - ' 

This report recommertds that the librarians of 
America undertake a series df important missidns. 25 
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They seed- to tafe ffie lead in ealKng for an assessment 
of the nation's libraries. They should markedly expand 
the sharing of resources among then institutions. Th^ 
need te improve the preparation of candidates for 
positions in the libraiy and information science field. 

At the same time, librarians ought to plain with 
--^ cdnimuiiity leaders for more effective support of 

education and lifelong learning. They need to 
trahsforih libraries into user-driehted learning centers 
where adult literacy education will become or con- 
tinue to be an important program option^ where the 
very youngest children can be introduced to reading 
and learnings and where ydun^ 
into the world of ^at literature and into the habit of 
5 learning for a lifetinie. 

They must leave behind their relative isolation 
and develop more efifefflve i^^ 
munities of which they are a part. They need to give 
more time and effort to those skills, talents^ and at- 
titudes esseiitial for such interactions 

They ne^d to make the needs of libraffy users 
known to the outside yrorld— to govenmient leaders 
in cities, to faculty in colleges and tmiversities, to ad- 
ministrktors in schbolsi to corporate leaders in in- 
dust^, and to students how using their feciliSes— so 
that they will be involved in finding solutions. 
Librarians cannot do it alone. 

To Improve Service 
To People < 

This report urges a dynamic, stirdhger role for all 
libraries. Keyed to this, they need to offer strong ad- 
visb^ services that are user oriented. This may mean 
creating such a SCTviee , or, if one already ^dsts, it may 
have to be broadened and strengthened. How effec- 
tive lifelong learning is in a Hbrary setting will depend 
26 on how kiiowledgeable, supportive, current, iinagi- 
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native, and committed the librarians working direct- 
ly witH patrons are. : ' 

Libraries have evolved through more than a cen- 
tury of change in edueatidn. fii 187B> 16,099 students 
graduated from high schooL In the new century's first 
yeai, 95,000 students graduated- In late spring of 
1984, 2.7 miHion received their high school diplomas. 

Higher education is also changing. There was a 
time when the university educated mainly tiie elite. 
But in 1982, out of 136 million AinericSis 25 and 
older, 24 million had finished lour or more years of 
college. Even so, education must keep ehangingi and 
at a rapid pace. Not only do we have a larger popula- 
tion to educate, butyalso our education needs are 
changing. We should have a greater amount of 
knowledge about more and more specialized areas. 
The storehouse of information open to us is incredi- 
ble, made available through myriad computers and 
assdrted high-speed telecommunications devices 
throughout Jhe world. 

All this iiiformatidn is lost if we cannot put it to 
use. A nation with about 23 million citizens \^o can- 
not read well enough to decipher a job application 
form iniist be convinced that a Learning Society is a 
practical, attainable goal. Eve^ individual should 
have the knowledge to understand complexities that 
were never imagined in the past. 

This is where the library, allied with family and 
education, can come into its own. It has a golden 
chance to make a real difference. No other institutioh 
in the cbmihuhity is able to serve the teaming Soeie-^ 
ty in ijuite the same way. No other has such cultural 
riches side by side with access to the myriad facts, 
figures, ideas, and impressions of the day. No other 
has a schedule quite so attractive, or an atmosphere 
quite so hohthreatehihg, for adults who want to pur- 
sue atn issue to its source--- and ^us make a further in- 
vestment in their own base of knowledge. No other 
can provide a leaning uplift for dl) Americans: the 17 
million under 5, the 45 million ^in kindergarten 



How effective lifelong 
leorning is in o iibrory set- 
ting w/// depend directiy 
on how knowledgeoble, 
supportive, current 
imaginative, and cowwit- 
ted the ihrariahs working 
directiy with patrons are. 
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througli 12th grade, the 12 ndllibn m higher educa- 
tion, and the 158 niillidn others beyond the usual 

years of formal schooling. 

Who would thiok that libraries and librarians 
^t^rtdd be^Jartner^^ In a present and fu- 

tiire whCTe ihformatioh ste is assured, who would 
tlunk that libraries and librarians, remembering their 
heritage and endowed with a keen sense of responsi- 
could be otheiwise? 



ReemnmGndution I 



With information 
resources and technology 
at the flood stage, the 
case for a strong advisory 
service in o// iibraries Is 
ohe'Sided in its favor. 
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We recommend tliat libraries accept their central 
rbJe in the Leammg Society ds valid Jedrhing ceh- 
tgrs. Further, we n^ebimnend that these centers fee 
stuffed with user-oriented prp^ssionaJs who i^ot 
only uhderctdhd community heeds but dlsb fcnow 
learning resources. These 'learners' ddvi^fers 
would help patrons to gain the ih^raidtion and 
sfails to juhitibn siiecessfuUy ih the l^Gntinj^So' 
ciety. r'^'^ . | 

With infomiatibn resources and teehnoldgy at the 
flgod stage^ the case for a strong adyisoiy service in 
all libraries is bhe-sided in its favor. V^Hieh ah accom- 
plished adviser can capitalize on links with lib^raries 
close by and throughout a region, ^ citizens, ^gard- 
less of age, stand to benefit. And while technological 
devices cannot substitute adequately for huma:^,/*user 
Sehdly^ services, they still lengthen the advisef s aM 
the library's reacfe. ( 

Against this backgrDund, in any library, ^regard- 
less of type, there should be a versatile, resourceful 
advisory service: / 

• Pitblic Hbraii^ shdi^d have this serv/ce avail- 
able for all ages. An adviser should j)romote love 
of reading as well as learning readiness among 
preschool- children. Services to parents of pre- 
schoolers are also important in view of/the recent 
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Book Indusfey Study Group findings, .which con- 
firm the cdnventional wisddiQ that parental atti- 
tudes are the major Factor in determining a (3iHd's 
attitude toward books and readiiag. For children 
and young adults, there might be help to increase 
ihd^pehdeht learning and to supplement the ; 
stirengths of elementary and secondary school li- 
brary media centers. Then, the adviser can be re- 
sourceful and supportiye for adults, enabling 
some to enhance the quality of their life through 
learning pursuits, and assiisting others who ruust 
be given special help because ftey have wea^ . ^ 

deinic backgrounds or related probrems. 

ScHbbI library meiHa center^ should have strong 
advisory services at both elementary and second- ^ 
aiy school levels. In the early grades, the adviser 
can wdA with teachers to introduce children to 
basic learning skills^ build their enthusiasm for 
learning by themselves, guide thern in home- 
work, motivate their uses of libraries for study- 
ing .and for extracurricular activities, and encour- 
age the lifetime habit of reading for pleasure and 
information. At the secondary school level, sun- 
ilar advice should continue — developing learning 
skills, helping with assignments, prdmdtin the 
desire for independent learmng , encomaging the 
ongoing use of libraries. The advisers should 
reach for W^ys to help teachers and administra- 
tors enrich instnictiSn ^d to eaise their access to 
professional "resources . 

College and umverei^ librari^ should be staffed 
with strong advisers to lead students toward ad- 
vanced learning skills. They should provide sub- 
ject-oriented bibliographic instmction so that stu- 
dents will master information skills for use both 
in fonhal academic pursuits and thereafter in the 
teaming Society. At th^ same time, advisers 
should be able to offer remedial^elp in basic in- 
formation skills. 29 
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Ehcouraging indh/iduais to Eaeoiiragfflg mdi^du^ to enter tbe realm of the 
enter the reafm of the Learning Society is a ask for more than one type of 
Leaming Society is o tosk liBra^ alone. 'With their captive school li- 

for more than one type of brary media centers have fee bast, most eonsisteiat bp- 
library q/bne. portunity to ttirn the introduction to independent 
leaming into a lasting acquaintance. Elemental and 
secendary schdpl libraiy media centers should work 
' hand in hand not only on teaching the use of informa- 
tion resources but also btf stimulating ah mterest in 

programs progress, chances increase for cooperation 
.with the public Hteaiy- Aefeffly, fte secondary sdtool 
libraJ^ media program shoiUd actively profflote the 
public libra^ as a diversified, absorbing resource for 
teenagers, the most frequent dropouts from public li- 
^ brai^ruse. 

Discovering the joys of the Learning Society can 
occur for preschoolers in the public library. Advisers 
can invigorate the process meeting with parents on 
a bhe-tb-bhe basis; tiie library shbuld schedule prb- 
grams for preschoolers and their parents— stdfies, 
films, and games— to develop learning readiness and 
skills. With mbre and more women in the wbrifeferee, 
greater attention shotdd be given to having programs 
for day care personnel. These prb^ams could stress 
story-telling, reading aloud effectively, as well as 
others appropriate activities for that age group. 

Blder children's pfbgrammihg cbuld include 
stories, films, reading guidance, and discussion 
groups. For young adults; thp public libra^ should 
build on its children's services, encouraging teenagers 
to tiy adult-level books. In this way, the instiUition 
would cbmplemeht ffie secondary school by per- 
suading ydiinger people to become part of the Learn- 
.ing Society. . 
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The person applsring for a job with an ann in a sling 
may have been hurt in an accident. But it is also possi- 
ble that, like abbut 23 millibh other Americans, this 
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person eaiiflbt read and \mte w 

the appUcation and is one of oiiri^ ^ - " 

citizens, o : ^ ; 

* Inwardly embarrassed, unable to cope on their ^ 
own, frustrated and discouraged, these inividuals re- 
present something else: an nnparalleied opporttoi^^ 
f or the libraries of the nation show their worth and : • . 
their leadership as lear^ng institution^ . In 6ct, mov- 
ing aggressively into the nation^ vacuum in idult ^ " 
literacy education jnay be die sinjle biggest pppdr- . ' ^ 
tiini^ for libiaiies today; If they can bliild well on the 
good wbS^s of pioneer libraries insliteraey edueatibn, - ^ 
they will have truly made a difference* - . V 



We reebmmerid that tibfanes become active in 
adult literacy education programs at local, state^ 
and national JeveJs. „ ^ ' 

At the locaj level, if a coalition against illiteracy ^- 
ready exists, pu'^lic and communis college libiteries 
in particular should become more actively involved. 
However, if no coalition has beeri set up* libraries 
should move into the lead on forming one. 'As 
members of a partnership, libtaiians need to decide 
what libra^ resources are necessaj^ to support ^ia:dit- 
eraey program an^ then work out ways-td mafel those 
resdufces available. 

On the broader state JeyeJ, the state library agen- 
cy and any statewide ' library assdeiatioEt^ and 
organizations need actively to prorn^te, siipport, and 
take part in the state coalition fighting illiteracy. As 
partners in that cdalitidil, librmafiis shmild lead the 
effort to assess how libraries can support literacy 
education, they Should alsb^plan for infc 
libraries in the statewide campaign. ^ 

. Meanwhile, oh the nationaJ JeveJ, a concehteated 
etfort should engage natibnal library brganizatibns 

and associations, along with appropriate Federal 3J 



agencies, tdgetheh they should jdin and vigorously ' 
support projects ^imed at eliminating illiteracy^ In 
particular, they should seek assignments in the two 
most prominent national imdertakings, the Coalition 
for Literacy and the National lAdult Literacy ftbject. 
Lihrarirats wbrfeihg at the natidnal level should rec- 
pfflmend what libraries can do to cai^ out literacy 
programs and then draft a cbuhtrywide plsfit of aetibri* 



To Slrenfthen Leadership. 
Through Research- and ; 



The goal is to create an With all reasomble speea, librarians must retool their 

enduring Learning Society. public presence, team ways of active partnership, api, 

Bnfy by coalesdng as ready ttlemselves to lead tiieir cohorts. On national, 

they never have before stite,.ahd local plaSoms, they must how stand up and 

wiii librarians carry out be ebuhted. New areas of eobperatipn and coordina- 

their share of the respon- tion must be found,_ developed, and seemed; well- 

sibility for this. And onfy, promotedplahhihg should be started; ebmpreherisiVe 

■ by ihitiaiiy seeking systems should be fashioned. _ . : 

answers to big questJons the god is to create an enduring Ledmihg Soci- 

can they generate the ety; Only by ebaleseihg as tiiey never hayejiefore v^ 

ffjidelines for their ascent librarians carry Out their share of the responsibility for 

_to d hewptane of leader- this . And only by initially seeking answers to big 

ship in America . questions can they generate the gui,delines fp^dieir as- 
cent to a new plane of leadership in America. — 
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Recommendation K 



We recoihmehd that the hatioh's schdbJ library 
media centers^ond public libraries be asisessed jfor 
tfieir ability to respond-to the u^ent proposals for 
exeelleriee in eduestibn and Ji^Jbng Jearning. 
Further^ we recommend that slu^dies Ba conduct- 
ed in such vildl areas ds: 3 
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. • defining ihformdtien-seefcihg skills and 
hehaviots; 

• /ostering adult literdc; ; 

• prombtihg adult learning; 

• defining training and retraining; 

• developing d mdrketiiig strategy. 

i Nation at Risk issued a clarion call for'excellence 
n educalion. Are tlie libraries of America able to do 
heir part in tHe epimtry's overall response? This issue 
s of such importance ihat, as the flret step, an dssess- 
nent of tfie nation's librdnes should be eoininissidned. 
*ast efforts are sorely outdated. New appraisals of per- 
ormance and effiectivehess should be made, and cur- 
ent resources — print, nbnpririt, human, and 
quiprlient— ought to be reevaluated. To get the atten- 
ion of as many people as possible, prominent citizens 
nd cbmihuni^ leaders bu^t to be part of tins reyj ew. 
:'hen, once each decade, the libraries should be 
evisited to see how well they have suppbrted &e 
jearning Sbciety in the intervening time. 

Because learning needs in cpnununities are 
louhd to change and increase, sbciety should know 
abre about the infdrmdtipn-seeking skills and 
lehaviors of children Mid adults. Eotfofmatibn-users 
vill certainly ebntihue tb want libra^ services; 
ierhaps these services ought to be revised to reflect 
LOW individuals go about their seardi for information. 
Actual use bf tiie card or computer catalog is less of 
n issue than what strategies work best in the search. 
Meanwhile, anbffier facet bf tttis inquiry would look 
ntb why young adults stop using libraries. jThis line 
if questioning would follow up oh ffie 1983 eOTtsumer 
lesedrcfi Study on Redding and Book Pufchdsing, 
mdiicted by the Book Industiy Study Group, fie. Its 
:onclusion: ffiere has been a most unfortunate decline 
h book reading in the 16-21 age groups from 75 per- 
:ent in 1978 to 63 percent in 1983. 

Another area bf needed study involves what 
ibraries can do to foster dduJt literacy. This is a 



A Nation at Risk issued 
a ciarion call for excel- 
fence in educQtion. Are 
the librortes of America 
able to do their part in 
the country's overall 
response? This issue is of 
such jwportance that, as 
the first step, an assess- 
ment of the nation's li- 
braries should be com- 
missioned. 
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There rnust be research 
' oh the best teQching 
strotegies for literacy 

trQlmng, and successful 
techniques shoufd be 

assessed with a specid 
took Qt ones in which 

technology has been an 
effective aid. 



serious cHallenge because 45veiy citizen must be raised 
fo a level of literacy if he or sEe is to succeed in the 
Information Age^ While some states and 
municipalities have peSjrmed valiantly in this cause, 
no one cdrSmuni^ agency has taken over responsibili- 
ty for it; seconjdary and p^ institutions 
sometimes hold that these adults are no longer their 
clientele. 

All educational agencies in a community should 
join together to remedy the costly social and intellec- 
tual waste of illiteracy; the public and community col- 
lege libraries need to be among them, cddperating to 
teach adults how to compute^ cope, and survive by us- 
ing newly acquired skills- But even as this activity 
goes on, there must be research on the best teaching 
strategies for literacy teaimng, and successful tech- 
niques should be assessed with a special look at ones 
in which technology has been an effective aid- 

The public library can also be of ongoing value 
as a place where dJJ adults can learn; Regrettably, far 
too many citizens are unaware of this aspect of library 
service- Periiaps their ignorance stems from the voluh- 
taiy nature of public libraiy support; perhaps it occurs 
because so many adiilts never enter thejibra^s door- 
Whatever^the reason fOT ftis lack of avjrareness may be^ 
the libraiy is likely to be an even more plausible site 
for adult learning in years to come in light of the 
forecast tiiat by the year 200B, two-thirds of bur 
workforce will be in formation-related jobs- With 
that prospect in the offing, research oh patterns of 
adulLstudy and Jedrning should be ineredsed- 
; To prepgffe library and infom^ 
t^e new demands ahead ^ the library and in&matibri 
science i^mmuhity must dajSne the educatibnaj needs 
of librarians and infoimdtidh prb/essiondls^ AH 
should know about the new techndldgies; sdme will 
specialize in helping people of different ages learn, 
whila others will concentrate on helping adult 
patrons- As it now stands, too few libraries have per- 
sonnel adequately schooled ior these assignments- 



Two-thirds of public libraries in towns of 10,000 of 
under average less than two full-time staff apieee; only 
19 percent of them have the basic graduate degre^i in 
iibrary science. The implication is clear: staff membe^ 
of most small public libraries do not have endu^ 
training to aid the learning recommended in this 
report. How should librarians be educated in subject 
and service specializations to expedite diir creation of 
the Learning Society? Researchers should help search 
for answers to this question. 

However, this endeavor will be of marginal valu6 
at best if adults in the community continue to be 
blissfully unaware of what their tex-suppbrted public 
library can do for them. All tod many studies say that 
very few American adults namejhe Ubrary as the place 
they would go for ihfbimation. Do they have questions 
about education or social issues or housing or job 
choices? In each instance, most of them do hot know 
that the libra^ would have solid eSiswers, or leads, 
or both. Ultimately, active participants in the Leam- 
ing Society willknow what to expect ffom the public 
library, but that day has riot yet arrived. It is a false 
hope for librarians to rely on the comforting assiunp- 
tion that the public knows that information needed is 
in the public library. ^ 

To reverse this situation, marketing strategies for 
all types af libraries have to be deveioped. This may 
rub practitidriers the wtdng way , but witii the great 
need for Information among aU citizens and wi& a for- 
midable mission to accomplish, there is nd alternative. 
Librarians must harness modern means to raise tax- 
payers' awareness of \\^t sdhbbl and public lifearies 
can do for theni arid their famlies as unique com- 
muriity resources. For the facts are very clear: the 
public library is hot being used fully to achieve the 
goals of a teaming Sdcie^. 

All of these steps represent an earnest start at 
fighting illiteracy, prdmdtog adult learning, and 
developing marketing strategies. Hie research pur- 
suits recommended here, led by the assessmerit of the 
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nation's sefebbl and public libraries, will make the 
libraty coimnimity more cognizant of current realities. 
Armed witR tfie results and benefiting from prototype 
pbgrasEis in the field, librarians c^^ 
more assurance into the increasingly strenuous tug- 
bf-war among many agencies for the support of the 
American people. 

To Expand Linkages in 
Support Qf Lifelong Learning 

improving iinkages, form- To the librarian, encoiu^^ing linkages and expanding 
/ng new ones, ond settiing netwbrfcs are items bf bid business. Yet, they are as 
aii the inherent probtems much a part of tife library's future as the next gesera- 

represent os big o tibn bf cblmLpiite^. Improving linkages^ forming new i 
ctiallenge as library ones, and settling all fte inherent prbblerns represent 
leadership now faces. as big a challenge as library leadership now f^ces. 
How it responds wiW Hbw it respbnds will display how well the people of 
display how well the the library wdf Id take to being lead^s at the forefrbht 
people of the library bf the Information Age. 

world take to being Existing, even decades-bld, practices show the 

leaders at the forefront of way: institutions jbining with others to avoid wastefitl 
tfie Information Age. duplications, reaching ferther for interlibraiy loans, 

and using teehnblbgy more pei^istently tb tap into the 
• mostlikely of some 2,000 data bases publid^ 
ble in the cbunt^. j 

'/The jb)ig-range goal of such linkages shbuld be 
to enhance learnmg at the Ubraiy , thus bright 
prospects oi aclneving a Learning Sbcie^ with the na- 
tion's Ubrajies as the cdrnerstdne of the netw^. Link- > 
ages shbuld always reflect the needs of people and 
shbuld be sensitive tb deeisibns bn tiie best Ways to ' 
respond to those needs. This calls for pla^^ 
tb cbrnbin^ Ubrafy and community resources to bene- * 
fit all citizens. 

Planners need to understand the different func- 
tions bf libranes in tiieir area. Schbbl libra^ media 
36 centersy academic libraries^ and special libraries have 
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distinct clienteles- In contrast, the public library works 
for dil ffleml^rs of the^conunuhity . Where it ran, this 
library should suppqS programs in the school library 
media centers ^d in the libraries of higher education 
institutions. At the s^e time, it needs to focus on the 
independent learner— most of the time an adult; it 
needs also to fee ready to guide presdioolers into learn- 
ingj while introducing young adults leaving school 
to the lifelohg services available to them through the 
public library. ' ' 

Committed to the broad goals of a nationwide 
Leafhihg Society, libraries of all types still must cdn- 
centrate on the needs of actual or potential clients. To 
program for them effectively, libranes must cooperate 
with other institutions in transcending boundaries and 
resource lifflitations. 

Does a certain library seem to be self-sufficient? 
If so, chances are it disappoints its users more than 
the one vdiich calls on other libraries for assistance. 
The latter will be the stronger in rnoving us closer to 
the Learning Society. The more effective librae will 
be the one actively reaching outvrard, formulating 
linkages to help clients broaden and iefine their base 
of knowledge with resoim:es from many places, and 
assuming fiilly the responsibility for having ffie 
trained staff arid learning resources appropriate to its 
mission; fpr^ a chain of linkages is oiUy as strong as 
Sie ium of the strengths of each link. The sharing of 
scarcity is not service-effective. 



The more effective library 
will be the one actively - 
redcfi/ng outward, for- ^ 
mufating linkages to help 
cltents broaden and refine 
their base of kaov^edge 
v/ith resources frorr) n)ahy 
places, and assurning fully 
the responsibHity for hav- 
ing the trained staff and 
learning resources 
appropriate to /£s n)issioh. 



Recommendation L 



We recommend that librdndns ot Joeol, state, and 
ndtidndl levels develop and implement plans to 
share the resources arid services 0/ their ihstitu- 
faoh in support d/eduedtidn and li^lor^leami^ 
We disd recomntend that at the national level, 
Jeadersfiip should be exerted to enddre^, assist, 
and suppdrt the states and local ci^^unities in 
their e^orts to share resources. ^ 
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To cany out this recommendation, steps should be 
taken on three planes, At the local level , libraiy com- 
munity plamiing ebuijeils need to be formed; they • 
should be made up of representatives of each type of 
Ibeai library, as well as represehtetives of local govem- 
„ ment^ educational institutions, business, industry, 

and the public. Designing library linkages should be 
the ebuneil^ main charge. R ihipt c^^ 
holdings of each library in the 
lists available to the public. A further option: creating 
delivery systems which give residents access to aU col- 
lections through direct, electrdnie interlibrary loan, 
or other means. The planning phase should draw to 
best advantep on ffi^ 

matiom resources . The deliberations need to recognize 
the formal and iiiomal learning needs of children^ 
young adults, and adults in that particular setting. 

At the state Jeyel, support shi3uld be streagthen- 
ed and susiained for state adviso^ councils to ^p 
mote resource-sharing. Gduneil members need to up- 
date and ejqjand their plans and incentives for 
developing netwbflcs. This might call for pei -hissive 
legislatioii* budgetiag enough financial support, and 
. training professionals and others in all facets of net- 
working. Iltese eburieils ought to ihvb^ 
state govenmienti state education and librar / agen- 
cies, and different levels of ^diidation, business, and 
industry. They should step up efforts tb give etre]^ 
state resident access to fuU library and ii^^ 
vice. Taking a leadership position, these, councils 
should strive to make the public aware bf ffie vital 
place of libraries in filling their information needs 
and, more brbadly; hbw libraries serve as communi- 
ty-wide educational assets. Along with their public 
awareness activities, the councils sho 
dngding advocacy campaign wiffi fte gbvemor, legis- 
lature, state education agency ^ state libi^^ 
and leadei^ of business, ihdusSy, and public and pri- 
vate higher education imtitutibns. 
38. . .^^ ^ . , 
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At the national leveh there should be cooperation 
- in framing broad policies and plans to improve libra^ 
and information services for all citizens. This step 
should engage the experience and judgment of men ^ 
and women Bom Federal agencies, ^primaj^ iibfa^ 
arid education assdeiatibris, iiational libraries, relevant 
public utilities> and private-sector firms with an in- . 
terest in sustaining sophisticated, service-brierited 
systems of libraries thrbtighbut America. Where effec- 
tive coalitions already exists they should be given . 
ongoing ericoufagemerit and support. A strong call 
should cotm &m the Federal government to states 
and localities, encouraging them to reevaluate their 
educational priorities arid to consider riew arid better 
strategies for giving libraries a proper role in support 
of education and lifelong leimihg . Joiriirig in this call 
riiight be the Gbrigress, the gbyembrs, arid national 
arid prdfessiohal drganizationsi At the national level, 
the libra^ community should be an active participant 
iri coalitibris for lifelbrig learning. 

Throughout these planning endeavors^, there 
should be clear public recbgriitibn that libraries 
dlreddy serve as brie distitietive source of individual 
lifelong learning for all Americans, Their goali to help 
everyone develbp their talents tb the fullest. Tb reach ^ 
this gbal for all its clients, libraries should be prepared 
to change their programs as the needs in the commu- 
nity change. 

As part of the planning process, certain lines ojf 
development should be considered, such as: *^ 
• Givirig greater visibility arid importance to 

children's and yoimg adult services in the public 

libraiy, arid heightening ybuiig adult arid adult 

iriiprbveriierit of learning through collection 

development, staff Sairiirig, arid cooperative prb- 

gfariririirig with dbnarriuriity brgariizatibris; 
« Starting reading-stifflulatipn and learning- 
incentive programs iri the schools as a 

ebbperative activity betweerisrfibo^^ 

center staff and teachers should be given a high 39 
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' > priority . Arrangements shduM 

' tRem out witHin tfie school and wit& the public 

library; . : 

• Making collections and staff resources dt ^ 
academic and specidJ libraries available to all 
parts of the edinmunity to undergird formal and 
informal learning. 

To Refine Education for-^ 
Library and Information Science 

In the modem if^^^^ In the modem library, linkages ^d netwdScs are 
linkages and networks are becoming more and more inipprtant; of them alL none 
becoming more and more is more vital . than the link between librariain and 
importanv^ o f them ait, client, because service is the heartbeat df liteary work; 
none is more vital than But while service is an inflexible given of their 

the //nk between //b^^^^ trade, libfanans must be flexible and bend with the 
and dienu because serv- times. Nothing suggests that more than an evdlutidn 
ice is the hearti^eat of in titles. In J9_7d only five library schools incorporated 
library work, fte words *lnfdmiatidn Science" in tiieir title; by 1984, 
of the 59 AlA-accredited American library schools, 
38 had ihfiuduced jfie teraa "info^^^ 
foraiatidn studies," or "irfennatidn man 
their titles, while 21 retained their previous names. 
The change has broadened the horizon for both school 
aiid student; dptidns have increased dn bdth sides as 
courses have been generated on automated systems, 
infonnatidn technology, data base uses, netwdi3dng, 
and media. Pressures on the schddls in these times of 
technologyahd inimdations of infomation have been / 
powerful. To a great extent educators have*idapted. 
• However, another reality has gripped them: in a 
few short years, the market for librarians has gone 
stale. Highly vulnerable td budget-cutters , the libraiy • 
has lost some of its children's specialists and stoty- 
tellers; throughout the nation, elementary school 
library media professionals have been furloughed. 
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Reading the fiandwriting on the wall, 
undergraduates have veered off in other directions. 
Ffdtn 8,000 in 1970, the number of graduates from all 
library schools fell to 5,000 in 1982 . That spectacle has 
hot gone unnoticed by higher education: two ac- 
credited graduate programs for educating librarians 
folded in 1983, and three others detemined this year 
not to tafee ari>T more hew students. 

The irony is that this reduction coines at a time 
when the information mahagemeht field is burgeon- 
ing as never before. The special libraries ih business, 
^indiistry, and the professions continue to prosper. 
Librarians with particular academic specialties— most 
notably in the sciences and mathematics— are in ex- 
tremely short supply. California cannot get enough 
minority cahdidate^for cities like Lo Angeles where 
more than half the pdpulatidn is ihindrity. Meanwhile, 
librarians need updating, much like th^ electncal and 
computer engineers who have to r^urbish their feibw- 
hdw within five years after graduation, llie mdre 
dependent they become oh technology, the more 
librarians also heed prbfessibhal reeducating. 

Hence, schdols of library and information science 
cohtihue to have a strong reason for being , as long as 
they have antennae well-tuiied to pick up signals of 
change. Of the 57 courses offered in a long-established 
library education program ih the Northeast, 15 d^al 
with techhdldgy and infdnhatidh management, areas 
that only a few yeare ago would have b§en quite alien 
to a graduate schdbFs catalog. ' 

A nation gearing up for a Learning Society must 
ha ve mechanisms for tiraihihg wbrneh and meh ih the 
new as well as the did art and science df informatidn 
handling and use. The graduate programs^tand as a 
nationltl resburee ih this time of urgehey. The libh 
cdromunity has the obligation not only to campaign 
for keeping those ihstitutiohs alive, but also tc^ ipply 
its full steehgth to recruiting the best and brightest 
neophytes into this career avenue. 



A notion georing up for o 
tearhing Sbdeiy mast 
hove mechahisms for 
training won^en and wen 
in the new as weii as the 
otd art and science of 
information handiing and 
use. 
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Rscommendatibn M 



We reebmmend that library and\mfonnation sci- 
ence educators re/orm and tefini the recruitment^ 
preparation, and continuing ^ 
idns and iriformdtidn sci^^tiistsi Fm^x&c, we jree- 
ommend that the entire Jibraiy bommunity hold 
higher education responsiBJe |or p 
quality eduedtibri to equip prdfessidridls with spe- 
cial competencies to wotk effectively in Jibrdries 
dhd ih^rrndtion centers in the I.edniihg Society, 

If these recommpndations are to be converted into 
realities^ Kbrary educators wiU ha 
• defined tasks. They must enliven their recniitiiig, 

reshape curriculum, and raise to a new level of pro- 
fessionalism the continuing educatibh of their peers 
in the field. In each of thesg phases ^ they will be 
displaying the more vigbrous leadership that is vital 
for librarians of the 1980's. 
^ An active step-up of recruitment should be 

preceded by some questibning. Do we need tb define 
more clearly just what grdfessibnal librarians do? 
\^$at pe the hallmari^ of the successM 
Wh^t facets of the pfbfessibn appeal the mb^ tb thb^e 
individuals? Library and information science educa- 
\^ tors could alsabenefit from thrbwing but lines to all 

\ types of libraries. Pe^aps nbnprdfessidnals or even 

\ users in those institutions would make strong can- 

\ didates. Perhaps recruiters could focus as well bnin- 

dividuals witiii special acadeinic bacl^rdun^ such as 
\ science, mathematics, and foreign languages. 

Tb heighten the appealer candidates, t& 
need to. revamp times and sites of programs to make 
\ them more convehieht. At ffi^ 

\^ might be bdtteessed by aggressive marifeeting to pre- 

sent the image of the profession i& a new U 
\ Albhg with mbre lively recruiting, librai^ 

educators need to edneen&ate on cmnculum improve- * 

42 \ ment To aid in this process^ they should draw on the 

\. ' ' - ■ ■ ■ . 
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expertise of faculty leaders in allied disciplines, as 
well as on tBe experience of library practitioners; these 
individuals might then be invited to teach new 
courses on their respective specialties. ^ ^ 

Leadership in liBra^ and information science 
edueatibii has pinpointed areas on which larger em- 
phasis might be placed. For candidate? who want to 
work in school library media centers, learning thesdry 
and child development should be offered. Or the 
school of libraiy and information science should ar- 
range to have sttidents ttice these courses in soiafee? 
school oil the campus. 

Political aiwarehess and brganizatibrial stmetiires 
heed to be taught. Experieiice underscores that library 
ians ought to kbow more about how political systems 
work. At the sarne tiine, fte improved eurriculum 
should include modern marketing principles and how 
to v^e them for the libra^s good. Faf ro^re than jtist 
a gimmick, imaginative marketing and good public 
relations may well be the library's best lifeline to a 
stable future. 

Along with these course chaiiges^ the candidate"^ 
needs to have ways to leam on: the job and access to 
field internships. There should also be opportunities 
to specialize in such library career areas as work with 
children and young people, literacy, business^ahd 
cbrnmumcatipns. a'^ 

Once the student has become a practitioner at ^ 
work, the need for education may diange charabj^r, -: ^ 

but it does not end. Continuing prqfessldnaJ dmeljyp- /T^ 
ment is niore_of ah obligatioh in librariahship than 
ever before. Everybhe in the library ebmmiinity— 
librarians^ their employers, their graduate schools, 
fiihdihg agehcies, mefltereMp brgahiz 
accept the precept that prbfessidnal development is 
a continuing responsibiii^\shajred by them aU. E 
libra^ and library system stbuld budget fflmually to 
cover cdhtinuing education costs 

other staff. 43 
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On a parallel track, libraiy and information 
seienee faculty members need to be enhancing their ' 
growth. At intervals they should sharpen their skills 
By wofldng in libraries* Then, to keep abreast of issues ' 
aiid treiids affecting the profession, these men and . 
women should gain experience in related Job fields, 
perhaps through stepped-up programs of research, 
'consulting, or exchange. 
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For All A 
CMzini v 

: Libraries remain the meccas 0/ 
open 0/ open universities . . . H^fiere\tliere are no 
ehtrahce examina^m md no diptomasyom 
where one can enter at any age. 

Daniel J. fibdrstin, 

' Librarian 0/ Congress 
* 

Therecommendations of this report aim to foster the 
view that American libraries are cprigemal homes of — 
ideas, homes to be enjoyed, valued/ and nsedjae^^^l^ 
ly by all Americans as they participate iii tne Learn- 
ing Society. They may have to be redesigned to suit 
~k new era, but the wannth, tiie ebncem, the help, the 
wealth of infbrmation remembered from previdus 
visits still remain. 

As citizens of the world's longer-lasting dembe- 
racy* we must have easy access to libTaries mbre than 
ever beSre^ few well we govern, how intelligently 
we think through one difficult issue 
rationally we perform at center stage on thil^lanet/ 

' will depend on btir taking advantage qf that resource. 
Thrdughdut dur Jives, the^richest gdld mines, the 

- ones offering us tiie^est ^ahce to pan for the facts 

that yield Imbwledge, are hbranes. i&bwledge gained 

.* •» * * 
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there can convert bias into understanding, and nnder- 
^ standing into wisdom. 

As citizens of the wortd's " \ poj, decades, libraries Have graced different sites 
'ivngest-lasting democracy, i^:^^ g^t many_of us bave never botbered to 

we must have easy attention to feem. The public Hbrafy, tiie scbool 

access to Itbmnes more libraiy media center, the academic and special librar- 
than ever before. How ies— all too often tbey are unknown qumtffles to us; 
vve// vve govefr^.h^ The time bas come to ebange aH tbat. Too mueb 

inteiiigentiy we think critical information is reverberating through our lives 
through one difpcult issue ^ continue ignoring ffiose institutions. K they 

after another, how ration- had to be shut for lack of 

ally we perform at center paying a fee to access a commercial data base through 
stage on the planet, wili home computer of seafcTiing for alternative 

clepend on taking sources^ of Mdnnatidn which would most likely be 
advantage of that much more costly or inconvenient. Many Jof us prob- 
resource, ably could not^rd feat. As a result, tiie ideal ota 
. democracy of ideas would ev^ 

^ illiteracy would soar. " ' 

Fortunately^ we do not have to design and build 
a new home for ideas &om the gf 01^ 
there. Libraries may need better furnishings, or more 
. . highly trained staffs or enhanced resources, or stronger 

links with heighbbrs, but the h^se stapds. 
Tliat is where the child goes to leam 
. a Chinese kite. A student joes there to appeal for help 
on undefstandmg KaSca's Metdmbrphbsis, to know 
about the mddulus of elasticity and the ttiiTiittiijTti ten- 
sile strength of 1040 steel. Ah a^lt asks Jor a clearer 
^ insight on the Child Gare Foods F^bgram; another in- 

^ quires about the total amount spent by NASA since 
its inception. : 

For the curious, for those with active and inquir- 
ing minds, libraries are a most welcome home. We 
have nb institutions that are mbfe likely cbS^^ 
\ of a Learning Society spanning all our years; without 

\ 'them, a ftill Learning Society simply could not be 

\ realized. fiF ebmmunities were withbut libraries, the 

alternatives would be illogical, inadequate, and 
downright alarming. 
46 ; 
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* duf nation should Use the institutions it has. It 
should insist that our liBrories— academic arid puBJic, 
school librcary media eeritei^ arid special— heedmejfuiJ 
partners in d dynamic Learning Society, Given that 
happy change, £he excellence of education m Amenca 
can beebme a sound promise, rather than a forlorn 
dream.. 

The fecdmmeridatibris arid strategies set forth in 
this report are intended to bring the American library 
into that vital partnership. It stands as a framework 
ori v^rhich the cormriurii^ itself riiust ribw build. In the 
long run, it will be up to dedicated artisans in nation- 
al, state, and local positions to turn this fiamework in- 
to a new structure. Tieir ideas, &eir approaches, tiieir 
strategies, blended in common effort, will construcf 
a home to endure in the Information Age. 
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Public Library Seminar 
Boston Public Library 
Boston, M^sachusetts 
January 3 1 ^February I, 1984 



Nancy M. Bolt, President, Public Library Association, 
_ Presiding ^ 

Edwaffd G. Holley, Dean, Scfiool of Library Science, 
Universi^ of North Carolina^ Moderator 

Pardcipahts 

Hannah D. Atkins, BHahdma Departoeht of Human 

Services, Oklahoma City, OMahoma 
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Milton Goldberg, U.S. Department of Education, 
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Elizabeth G. Hoke, Montgomeiy County Public Library, 
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Edward G. Hblley, l^ve^ity of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina _ 
Penelppe S- Jeffrey, Maple Heights Regibnal Library, 

Majple Heights, Shio 
Milbrey Jones, U.S. Department of Education, 

Washingtbn, District bf Cblumbia 
Liam M. KeHy, Boston Public Library, Boston, 

Massachusetts 
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Robert Klassen, U.S. Department of Educatibni 

WasMngton, DisSict of ColumBia 
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Roland Piggford, Massachusetts Board of Library Com- 
missioners, Boston, Massachusetts 

Charles W, Robinson^ Baltimore County Public Library, 
Tbwsbh, Mai^^lahd 

Amanda Rudd, Chicago Public Library, Chicago, 
Hlinbis 

Joseph F. Shubert, State Library bf New Yoflc, Albany, 
New York 

Robert D. Stueart, Simmons College, Bbstbh, 
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Peggy Sullivan, Northern illindis University, Dekalb, 

Illinois 
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and Ittfbrmatibn Science v Great Falls * Montana 

Douglas L. Zweizig, Uhiveraity bf Wiscbhsih-Madisbn, 
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AademicLibraiy Seminar 

University of Chicago 
_ Ghieagd, jllinois 
FeBruary 6-Feb ruafy 7, 1984 

Joyce Bali, President, Association of College and 

Research Libraries, Rresiding _ 
Robert MJHayes, Dead, Graduate SchdbF of Library and 

Inj^nnation Science, University of California- 

Los Angeles. Moderator 

Toni BeOTian, National Cdinmissibn on Libraries and 
Information Science, Washington, District of . 
Cdlunibia 

Paul Cairns, Universi^ of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Malcolm D. DaviSj, U.S, Depirtinent of Education, 

Washington, DistSct of Cdlumbia 
Genevieve Delana, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 
Janis L. DickenSi De Aiiza Cdmmumty College, 

Cupertinb, California 
Howard Mlon, UniveKity of Chicago, Chicago^^ Illinois 
Winifred E. Duncan, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, 

Hlihbis 

E\'an Ira Farber, Earlham C^^^^ Richmdnd, Indiaiia 
Mary Sue Ferreli, Western Nevada Cbmmuhity College^ 

Carson Ci^, Nevada 
Jo EUen Flagg, Kanawha County Public Library, 

Charlestofi, West VfirgmJa 
Ray M. F^, U.S. Department of Education, 

Washingtdn, District of Coliimbia c 
Frank^P. Gnsham; Soutiieastem tibra^ Network, 

Atlanta, Georgia 
Jeffery Jacksdn, Umversity ef Wiscdnsin-Parlfcside 

Kehbsha, Wiscbnsih 
C. Lee Jones, Gouncil on Lihmy ResdUrces, Iiic., 

Washiiigtoh, Disi^et of Columbia 
E. J. Jbsey, State Libra^ of New York, Albany, New 

York 

Bndget Lament, Illinois State Libra^, Springfield, 
Illinois 
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Beverly Lynch, University of Illinois at Chicago, 

Chicagb, Hlinbis 
Pat A- MqUiolt, Special Libraries Associaiion, Troy, 

New York 

Marcia Myers, University of Tennessee, Knbxville, 

Tennessee __ - __ ^_ _ ^ - 

Boyd Rayward, University of Ghicagb, Chicago, Illi 
Carlton G. Roc&ell, New York Univerei^, New Yo;^ 
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Chflurles W. Wagenei^ University of Chicago, Chicago, 

Illinois y _ _ 
Robert Wedgewbrth, American Library Association, 

Chicagd^illinois 
Patricia Wi^oxen, University of Chicago, dhicago, 

fliinoi 
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bibraiy and Inforrhatibh Sciehce Education Seminar 
University of California-Berkeley 
Ber1<eley, California 
February S-FebrUary 9, f984 

Robert D. Stueart, President, Association for libirary 
and Infonnaation Science Education, I^siding 

Alice Ihrig, Directof, Cultural Programs, Moraine Valley 
GGmmunity Eolfege, Moderator 

Participmi^ 

Joyce Ball, California State University, Sacramento, 
Califdrnia 

Nancy M. Bolt, Public Library Association, Milford, 
Ohio 

Torrance Brooks, University of Iowa, Iowa Gity, Iowa 

MScbael K. Buckland, Univereity of Califor- 

_ nia-Berkeley* Berkeley, California 

Tfeimas Ghilders, EJr^l Umveraity, Philadelpbia, 

Pennsylvania 
Eileen Cddke, American Library Assbciatidn, 

Wa^iingtbn, District of Columbia 
Evelyn H._ Daniel, Syracuse University, Ssnracuse, 

New Yoik 

Malcolm Da^as, U.S. Department of Education, 

Washington^ District of Columbia 

Wiiliam De JTohh, University of Washington, Seattle, 

Washingtoii 
Ray M. Fry^ U.S. Department of Education, 

Washington, DistaSct of Columbia 
Robert Grover, Emporia State University, Emporia, 

Kansas 

Jane A. Hahhigah, Coliimbia University, New York, 
NewYofk 

Kathleen Haim, Louisiana State University, Baton 

Rouge, Louisiana 
Gerald HodgeSj University of North 

SarbKsa--Greensboro, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Miles Jackson, University of Hawaii at Manoa, 

Honolulu, Hawaii 
Stephen James, Atlanta University, Atlanta; Georgia 
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_ Washington, District of Columbia, 
Donald King, Ameriean Society for Information 

Science, Rodcville, Maryland , 
Judith M. king, American Association of School 

Librarians, Kensington, Maryland 
Anne Mathews, Universi^ of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Pat A. Mblholt, Special Libraries Association, Troy, 

New York 
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Science Educatidn, State College, Peimsylvania • 
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Texas 
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Seminar on Linkages and Reiationships 
among Libraries 
DUpdht Plaza Hotel , . 

Washington. DisMct of Columbia 
March 27aI984 

Alice Hmg, Director, eultunfl Pfdgrains, Moraine VaHey 
Commimitjr College, Presiding 

William Asp, DiJector, Library Division, Department bf 

Education, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Richard Hugter, Superintendent of Schools* Richmond 

Public SchbdlsV Richmond, Vi^inia 
Maiirice Mitdiell, Director, iT&e Washington Program, 

llie Annenbei^ School of Cbiimiunicatibn, 

Washington, Sistrict bf Columbia v 
Brooke E. Sheldon, ftesident, American Library 
. Assbciatibh and Dean, Schbbl bf Library Science, 

Texas Woman's University, Benton, Texa^ 

Pai^eipan& and C&nmltimts 

Joyce Ball, Association df College and Research 

tibranes, Saci^entb, Gdifornia \ _ 

Kathy Bell, U.S. Department of Education, Washington, 

District of Cblumbia 
Nancy M. Bolt, Public Library Association, Milford, \ 

Ohio 

Eileen Cbbke^ Americiii Library Assbciatibn* 

Washington, District bf Columbia 
Evelyn H. Daniel* Syracuse UmversiQr, Syracuse, New 

Yo^ : 

Malcolm D. Davis, U. S. department of Education, 

Washington^ District df Cblum ^ , 
Richard M. Dbugheri^, University of USdiig^, " 

Ami i^bor, Michigan 
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Judith M. King, American Association of School 
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School Library MedM Seminar 
Dallas Independent ScPiOo! District 
Dallas, Texas 
February IB^February 14, 1984 

Judith M. King, President, Ainerican Association of 

Sdibbl librarisfflts, Presiding 
Bernard M. Franckow^, Etean, Graduate School of 

librarianship and Iiifonnatidn Managemeni, Universi- 
of Denver, ModeratOT 

Ilebecca T. Binghatn, JpiBfeison County Public Schools, 

' Louis\aIle, KerrtuG^ 
kenmEih Bywaters, tfeUas tad^endent Schools, Ifellas, 
leTcas 

J*lalcolm D. Da^Ss, U.S. Bepartment of Education, 

Washington, Districl (rf Gslui^ 
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Ray M. fiy, U.S. D^artenent of Education, Washington, 
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PaSicia M. Mess, National Boundl of TeacSers of 

Mathematics, Albuquei^e, New Mexico 
Paulette ffelahan. National Gbmnussibii on Libraries and 

Information Science, New CSleahs, touisiaha 
Diarie ML Hopkins, State Department of Public Instruction, 

Madison, Wisconsin 
Milbrey Jones,^ U.S. Etepartment of Education. Washington, 

District of Gblumbia " v 

Jack R. Luskay, John Jay Senior High ScSool, fStdnSBt, 

New York , 
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Ragr Ji&Sn. Gentrefl Gaffiolic Ifigfi School, Kttsburgh, 

Penn^lvania _ , ; 

James G. KtexweU^ tane EdocSionS Servii^ Kvision, 

Eugenes Oregon 
William Natilt, World Book, Inc.,^ Chicago^ Dim 
Gwen Oliver, Motmtein View GoHege, BaHas, T^cas 
LuGhuda V. J^hillips, Dallas Independent SdhiDol District, 

Dallas, T^cas ] 
Bix)ofe E. SBeldon, Texas WoSarfj Urdversi^, I3enton, 

Texas _ * 

Ro^rt* Sigda, NauOXicu SciBnce Teac^exs Assocxatiou, 

Dix Hills, New York _ _ a ^ 

Jeanette Smith, Forsyth Cbiintiy Day Schbbl,'Lewisville, 

Nbrfli earplina 
Peggy Sulhvan, Northern Illindis University, DeKalb, 

Illihbis 

Jarnes C. Thompson, Blue Valldy Unified School IDistrict, 

Stanley, Kansas 
Joanne Trbutaer, Jefferebn Hi^ Scidol, Eafeyette. Indiana 
Ruth Watson,»Fqrt Vancouver Regional libiaiy, 

Vancouver, V^fehingtbh 
Dormah Winfrey, Texas State librSy, Aust^, Texas 
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SupeSnteiident of Dobuments 
U.§. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 

Pdr infdrm&lfoji cdncernirig price and availability write t 
the above address or telephone the GPp order desk at (202 
* 783-3238, from ^xW a.rn. to 4:00_p.m. Eastern tirne, Mdnda; 
thret^gh Friday, except holidays. Inquiries about bulk rates 

enceiaraged^ _ 

The Report will also be available in the ERie System afte 
July, 1984. 
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are reproduced). Copy costs are based on the number of page 
in the document. To illustrate, a 217-page documeScmxenS 
costs $16.15 in paper copy and $.97 in microfiche with postag 
costs in jddition. Copies can be secured by contacting: 

EIUC J)dcument Reprdd^^tid^ 

P.O. Box 190 
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(703) 84M212 



